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tent or outside, I dozed off again. An hour later I was startled out of my sleep
by a noise apparently proceeding from the head of my bed. I sprang to my arms,
but the tent, lighted by a small lamp, presented nothing unusual. I then went out
with my gun, took a turn round the camp, and returned Jx> my little bed, laughing
at my own fears. As soon as it was daylight I had the chowkeydars summoned,
and they assured me they had remarked nothing extraordinary during the night.
Quite reassured, I made my preparations to go as usual to my laboratory, when I
soon discovered that a box containing stereotype plates was missing, and at the
same time ascertained the disappearance of the steel box. Forthwith all my
servants in great excitement set about searching in the neighbourhood of the
camp; and after an hour's hunting they brought me back the box broken open by
blows from a pickaxe, and bereft of its contents. This was a heavy loss to me.
Besides a valuable watch and a thousand rupees in silver, it contained a very fine
collection of diamonds and jewels presented to me by various rajahs; and, more-
over, bills of exchange on the bankers at Bhopal for a very large amount, I found
myself completely plundered.

I sent word in haste to the Bhopal magistrate of the district, who arrived
the same day at Sanchi, with a strong escort of scribes and gendarmes. His first
act was to put the chowkeydars in irons, and to seize all the population of the two
hamlets, men, women, and children. These unfortunate people were all penned
into an enclosure of stakes and cords to await their examination. The next day
an express sent from Bhopal informed ine that the Government of the Begum
declared itself responsible for the crime, and would indemnify me for my losses.

A judge from the capital came to preside at the court The villagers
were examined one after another, but denied all participation in the robbery. At
last a poor child, eight years old, frightened at the terrible whip of the sepoys,
pointed out four of our chowkeydars as the guilty parties. These wretched men,
when brought before the tribunal, allowed themselves, to be lacerated by the whip
rather than confess; nevertheless, the proofs were overwhelming. One of them
had been placed by me at the very spot where the thief had effected an entrance
into the tent by cutting the cauvas with his knife, while another had been seen
by one of my servants during the night on the spot where the strong box had
been found;. but nothing could wrest a confession from him.

Some days afterwards the bills of exchange, of the value of which the thieves
were ignorant, were found near the village; and the Begum's Government in-
demnified me for my loss; but nothing could replace for me the memorials to
which I attached so great a<value.